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Ir has been said that the soil of Egypt probably conceals 
enough ancient relics to engage the talents of explorers and 
archeologists for centuries, and certainly the harvest of an- 


tiquities annually gathered recently supports the statement. 
But, meanwhile, there are already in the numerous muse- 
ums of Europe, to say nothing of private collections, many 
thousands of monuments which in many cases have never been 
described, or, if they have, it has been inadequately done ; and 
still fewer of them have been engraved in museum catalogues 


or books upon Egypt. 

The time is now ripe for the collection and publication of a 
wisely made selection of these objects because the art of pho- 
tographic printing has now rendered the task of producing 
precise copies a comparatively inexpensive matter, and be- 
cause the collections are now so vast that ample material 


urgently worthy of reproduction can easily be found. 
‘Recueil de Monuments Egyptiens. Cinquante planches phototy- 


piques ” ‘‘avec texte explecatif, par Jean Capart.” Bruxelles A. Vromant 
& Co. 3 Rue de la Chapelle. 
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To accomplish such a scheme successfully its projector 
needs to be a competent Egyptologist so as to be an expert in 
selecting the objects most worthy of publication, and also be- 
cause he must have a complete knowledge of all previous 
Egyptological works so as to know whether any relic he 
chooses has been delineated before. 

Then also the photographic reproductions are but the artis- 
tic part of the task to be performed, for, accompanying'them if 
the work is to be really valuable as a history of culture and art 
a literary description of each object must be appended to the 
photograph. 

Animated by the motive to achieve this work a Belgian 
Egyptologist, M. Jean Capart, has published the first volume 
of a “Recueil de Monuments Egyptiens.” One of the first 
ideas arising in the mind of a student of Egyptology in turn- 
ing over the pages of this excellent volume is that it presents 
quite as valuable a record of Egyptian art history, which 
without it would have been imperfectly known, as does many 
of the volumes of recent explorers. 

It contains fifty most satisfactory photographs of Egyptian 
monuments, all so taken as to set forth to the best advantage 
the special object copied, whether it be a tablet with minutely 
carved hieroglyphics, or a life-sizedjstatue. Alongside is a 
description in terse, but ample, sentences of the antiquity 
itself. 

M. Capart being adequately equipped as an Egyptologist 
for the task has carefully chosen every one of the subjeets for 


some special reason and thus we have in these fifty reproduc- 
tions the result of the careful sifting and elimination of thou- 
sands of antiquities, leaving only those of extreme interest and 


value. 

Some few of them have been published before, but in such 
cases they are reproduced because either the work containing 
them is extremely scarce, or the copies were so defective that 
for the sake of science they should be doue again. 

To give some idea of the pains and expense taken to ensure 
the completeness of the collection it may be mentioned that 
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the objects selected are derived from the museums at Alexan- 
dria, Bristol, Brussells, London, Leiden, Marseilles, Munich 
and Paris. They date from the earliest dynasty down to the 
Roman epoch, although of course many gaps in the series (to 
be filled up in later volumes) exist, as 500 photographs would 
scarcely suffice to present a chronological epitome of Egyptian 
art. 

The hieroglyphic texts wherever such are found on the 
monuments chosen are in every case translated. A complete 
hieroglyphic list of about 120 proper names is appended; also 
a table of the titles and functions of the various personages. 

The first five monuments are from the Museum of Leiden; 
one of them is a portrait statue, with other personages, of the 
queen Mertitefs, wife of two of the “ Pyramid dynasty ” Phar- 
aohs, Sneferu and Kheops, and a text in the Ghizeh Museum 
tells us she was also in Khephren’s harem. 

Plates 5 and 6 present one of the marvelous Egyptian por- 
trait statues, the number ‘of which now known will soon 
enable a complete study of Egyptian physiognomy and eth- 
nology to be made, and if united with an account of the 
craniology and anatomy of the mummies should throw much 
light on the racial affinities of the inhabitants of the Nile 
valley for some 5000 years. The personage whose name was 
Hemset was son of a certain Kaa, probably a man of that 
name whose tomb of the Vth dynasty is at Sakkara. 

Plates 18 to 21 are photographs of the 4 sides of a canopic 
coffer with figures and inscriptions preserved in the Marseilles 
Museum. It is of great paleographical value because of the 
mixture of hieratic and hieroglyphic writing, and the close 
approximation of the hieratic signs to their pictorial proto- 
types. 

No. 34, taken from a bas-relief at Leiden, is a beautiful 


specimen of Egyptian sculpture and contains a perfect repre- 
sentation of an ancient harp, which should be utilized in works 
upon the history of musical instruments. Two of the musi- 


cians are portrait figures and it is a model for comparison of 
XVIIIth dynasty art. 
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Three photographs are devoted to copies of the band of 
Asiatic prisoners captured by Horemheb in the time of Amen- 
ophis IV, thus giving us types of Syrian races just at the 
period of the Tel-el-Amarna tablets. These have been pub- 
lished before but not so perfectly. The features, most pecul- 
iar ones, too, they are, are of most pronounced character ,and 
these plates will prove very attractive to all students of the 
history of Palestine and Syria and doubtless, if known, as they 
should be, would often be copied as illustrations for works 
relating to the Old Testament. The absolute identity be- 
tween one of the types and that used by Assyrian artists as 
appertaining to their Jewish prisoners is most remarkable. 

Plate 40 gives three photographs of a wooden box carved with 
representations of animals in a style showing the influence of 
Cretan, or Mykeenean, art. Several similar relics have been 


published of late years, and there is a deal to be said about 
them. In passing it may be observed that the number of 
picture reliefs of animals in ancient monuments is now so 
great that a complete “Pictorial Natural History of the 
Ancients” could be compiled, commencing with the wonder- 
ful drawings of Mammoths and Reindeer and Horses on the 
French Cauerus, and including the, to us, newly discovered 
Okapi of Central Africa, which animal the Egyptians have 
often depicted for us as sacred to the God Set. 

Plate 41, from a relief at University College, London, is 
given because of the light it throws upon the difficulties 
Egyptian artists encountered by reason of their want of ap- 
preciation of perspective and will prove a useful illustration 


for a history of the development of perspective in art. 

Plate 48 gives a relief of the sepulchral “Table of Offer- 
ings,” with the usual rubrics accompaning these representa- 
tions, also the 49th and soth chapters of the “ Book of the 
Dead.” It is of late date, probably XXVIth dynasty, but is in 
perfect preservation and a useful text for indicating any 
variations from the more primitive copies of these inscriptions. 

The 49th photograph is of a bronze sphinx in the Leiden 
Museum, and is the most valuable copy of a work of art in the 
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volume. The body is extremely thin and attenuated, more 


like a greyhound than a leopard. 


The last photograph is of a mummy masque of late date, 
but one of the most remarkable of these relics known, because 
of the great care and genius bestowed upon making it a 
perfect portrait of the deceased youth, so that it has all the 
charm of one of the terra-cotta masterpieces of Greek art. 

The visage is not Egyptian, but of Roman or Greek type, 
and is certainly a work of the Roman Empire period. It is to 
be seen in the Museum of Alexandria, being described on 
page 135 of Signor Bottis’ ‘Catalogue des Monuments exposés 
au Museé Gréco-Romain d’Alexandrie.” This review of M. 
Capart’s new volume will show how valuable an acquisition it 
would be to United States Libraries and all lovers of art. No 
better series of pictures for lantern slides as illustrating the 
history of Egyptian art and antiquities could be selected be- 
cause whilst new to students they are one and all of equal and 
in some instances greater value than the drawings and photo- 
graphs hitherto utilized, in many cases over again, for such 
purposes. It is to be hoped that the author and publishers 
will see their way to provide at least three more similar 
volumes. 

JoserH Orrorp, M. S. B. A. 


Hi Desperate Step. 


Unper the 13th of February appears in “ Der alte Glaube,” a 
leading periodical of the Lutheran church, published at 
Leipzig, the following article on the controversy between Dr. 
Hilprecht and Dr. H. Winckler and his associates. 

Professor Dr. H. Hilprecht of Philadelphia has now also ad- 
dressed audiences in Berlin, Frankfurt and Munich on the 
results of the American excavations in Nippur. According to 
reports received the impression he made was everywhere the 
same. The clear and calm objectivity with which he present- 
ed the rich finds of the American expedition was generally 
admired. No less edifying was the noble and powerful 
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earnestness of faith with which he championed the undeceiv- 
ing prophecy of Old Testament revelation. 

It is therefore very gratifying that the court at Berlin after 
all concluded to take cognizance of the presence of the re- 
nowned explorer who has rendered such valuable services to 


the accomplishment of the German excavations in Babylonia, 
and to personally hear him. 

Yielding to an urgent request of the chief court-chaplain, 
Dr. Dryander, Hilprecht gave a full account concerning his 
work on the American field of excavations. The lecture was 
given in ithe “Domkandidatenstift” before a seleet company 
consisting of the heads of the courtiers, the ministers and their 
councillors, the representatives of the university, of theological 
science and of the higher clergy. 

He had not sought the honor. All the more he must have 
enjoyed the great interest which was shown his work also in 
these spheres of society. With the same certainty he spoke 
here, as elsewhere, against the phantastic attempt to derive 
the Israelitic Monotheism from Babylonian sources, Never- 
theless, he made the encouraging experience that an influen- 
tial part of Berlin society is not disposed to surrender 
unconditionally to the fathomless radicalism of a Delitzsch. 

Before Hilprecht appeared in the “ Domkandidatenstift” the 
bursting of a bomb was heard, which was to make him impos- 
sible not only at the court in Berlin but in all Germany. 
Prof. Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch, Prof. Dr. B. Meissner, Dr. L. 
Messerschmidt, Dr. W. Strack and Dr. Hugo Winckler had 
issued a public declaration, over their own signatures, which 
sought to stamp him as a wholly unscientific man, as a cunning 
fraud who was utilizing the press for his own aggrandizement, 
glorying in achievements and successes which in no wise 
belong to him. This joint declaration of the Berlin Assyriolo- 
gists says : 

“In his lecture before the Berlin Anthropological Society on 
January 17, according to newspaper reports, contributed by him- 
self, Prof. Dr. Hilprecht spoke of his excavations carried on by 
him in Nippur, Babylonia, during fourteen years. This an- 
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nouncement has been often seized in the daily press and for 
this reason Prof. Hilprecht has been presented as an especially 
successful leader in excavations and competent judge in 
questions having reference to Assyriologic topics. Over 
against this the undersigned representatives of Assyriological 
science in Berlin declare that of the four American exploring 
campaigns in Nippur hitherto achieved Prof. Hilprecht took 
part only in the first of 1889 lasting but two months, and, in- 
deed, merely as a participating member under the leadership 
of Peters; he took no part whatever in the second of 1890, 
which was also under the supervision of Peters, neither had he 
anything to do with the third, 1893-1896, which was led by 
Haynes. Concerning the fourth, scientific authenticated reports 
are not yet in hand. Yet Prof. Hilprecht could certainly not 
have taken part in it any longer than four or five months,—7m 
what capacity we do not know.” 

Scarcely ever the “ Voraussetznngslosigkeit” of German 
science* has presented itself in a more questionable light than 
by this declaration which betrays in every line the personal 
malignity, the injured ambition and the poisoned jealousy of 
a clique whose autocracy is threatened. It was therefore easy 
for Hilprecht to refute their mean insinuations even on the 
same evening before his élite audience. 

But in order to justify himself also before the general public 
he published the following answer : 

“The declaration of Prof. Dr. Delitzsch and of the other 
four ‘ representatives of Assyriological science in Berlin’ com- 
pels me to make the following reply : 

“Firstly. It is incorrect that I ‘contributed myself’ to the 
press reports concerning my Berlin lecture of January the 
17th. I didnot write nor induce anybody to write one line con- 
cerning my lectures in Leipzig, Berlin, Frankfurt and Munich 
for any German or foreign newspaper. That press, home or 
foreign, which is able to prove this, to me, incomprehensible 

*(The false claim of these scientists that they take their views free 


of any prejudices either personal or philosophical or religious, merely from 
the results of exact empivie or historic investigation. ] 
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assertion of the gentlemen in Berlin to be true is herewith in- 


vited to do so. 
“Secondly. It is incorrect that I have spoken in any of my 


lectures of ‘ Babylonian excavations which I have made during 
14 years.’ Thave said that during the past 14 years I have 
been repeatedly exploring in that country. In another place 
I have spoken of my archzologic-historical works during 14 
years, on the basis of actual discoveries made by our ex- 


pedition. 

“Thirdly. It is incorrect that ‘no scientifically authenticated 
reports on our fourth expedition are at hand.’ Other Assyriolo- 
gists have been acquainted for a long time with the literature 
respecting this expedition. It is also incorrect that ‘2t was not 


known in what capacity I took part in this expedition.’ An 
official document of the University of Pennsylvania has been 
laid, according to the information of a friend, by him before 
one of these five gentlemen, a document in which I am ex- 
pressly designated as the scientific director of the expedition. 
I alone am responsible for the scientific results of this most 
successful of our expeditions (according to the public declara- 
tion of the University of Pennsylvania). 

“Fourthly. As for the rest concerning my works in Baby- 
lon I am compelled to state in a few words the following: In 
the year 1888 to 1889 I was active for four months in Baby- 
lonia. 1890 I was kept away from the work of the expedition 
by the Babylonian malaria, succeeded by a very severe at- 
tack of typhus. In the work of the third expedition, however, 
1893-1896, I ‘took part’ even toa high degree. A large part 
of the funds I have collected. I secured the necessary firman 
in my name. I, together with the worthy chairman of the 
committee, Mr. Clark, formed the executive board since 1895, 
and upon his expressed wish I have conducted the scientific 
direction from that time till to-day. Also for this fifth expedi- 
tion, which I am preparing at present, the allowance of pecun- 
iary funds is conditioned upon my personal scientific direction. 
During that third expedition I was kept away from the field of 
excavation proper only because I had to make several journeys 
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through Asia Minor in the interest of the expedition, in order 
to find out the origin and age of Kappadokian tablets with 
cuneiform inscriptions. 

“Fifthly. It is repugnant to me to say more of myself. If 
the gentlemen desire to get intimate and authentic informa- 
tion of my work in matters of the Babylonian expedition as it 
was developed since 14 years in eight journeys of exploration 
in Babylonia, Assyria, Syria, and Asia Minor, I would advise 
them that they, instead of believing reports which cannot be 
controlled, rely upon the competent instance viz. the rector of 
the University of Pennsylvania, or His Excellency, Hamdy 
Bey, the general director of the Imperial Ottoman Museum in 
Constantinople.” 

Translated for Bistia from the German by T. 


Stoicism. 


Ws are indebted to Dr. C. H. S. Davis, known to many read- 
ers as the editor of “ The Egyptian Book of the Dead,” for a 
succinct and interesting account of “Greek and Roman 
Stoicism and some of its Disciples.” |(Boston, Herbert B. 
Turner & Co.). It is no outworn subject which the author of 
this book has chosen to discuss ; the teachings and the lives of 
the great expounders of Stoicism have not ceased to be re- 
garded with sympathy by well-informed and thoughtful men, 
for to the Stoic theory of ethics was mainly due the benign 
transformation of Roman jurisprudence which, in its turn, has 
exercised a humanizing and elevating influence upon legisla- 
tion and case law in all civilized countries. Many volumes 
would be needed to set forth an exhaustive history of Stoicism 
from the formulation of its theory by Zeno at Athens, near the 
close of the fourth century B. C., to the death of its supreme 
exemplar in practise, Marcus Aurelius, near the end of the 
second century of our era. It is a satisfactory outline, how- 


ever, which Dr. Davis has given us within the compass of 
some two hundred pages, to which are added selections from 
Seneca, Epictetus and the author of the “ Meditations.” 
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Zeno began as a follower of the Cynics, but he came to re- 
gard asceticism as an inadequate definition of virtue. He was 
equally opposed to Plato’s doctrine that virtue consists in 
contemplation, and to that of Epicurus, that virtue consists in 
refined and intelligent pleasure. He held that virtue must be 
active, not passive, and that to practise it was the highest duty 
of man. Knowledge was needed, however, in order to practise 


virtue. Zeno was persuaded that if men only knew what they 
ought to do they would do it. With him sense furnishes the 
data of knowledge, and reason combines them. Considered as 
a moralist, he taught that man must live to be virtuous, to do 
brave deeds, to be a man in the true Latin sense of the word 
virtus. In the field of speculative thought he sought to 
oppose scepticism, which was casting a veil of doubt and un- 
certainty over everything pertaining to the soul and to God. 
In his teaching he avoided interference with the national 
religion, all of whose divinities were to him manifestations of 
the one Supreme Being. Such being his philosophical concep- 
tion of the Greek deities he was able without dissimulation to 
respect popular beliefs. The result was that the Athenians, 
who had given hemlock to Socrates, honored Zeno with a 
brazen statue and a golden crown. At first the progress of 
Stoicism was slow, but by the close of the third century B. C. 
the science of the principles on which the moral life ought to 
be founded had been fully developed in the hands of Zeno’s 
successors, conspicuous among whom were Cleanthes, and 
especially Chrysippus. 

Fifty years later the Stoic philosophy, having received its 
final form, was brought from Athens to Rome by an active 
apostle Pretius, who was received into the circle of the 
younger Scipio, the historian Polybius and the poets Terence 
and Lucretius. At Rome Stoicism fell upon congenial soil ; it 
was, in truth, the one Greek philosophy adapted to the Roman 
type. The accent which it laid on morals, the firmness and 
austerity of its code, the stern repudiation of emotional con- 
siderations and impulses, even the narrowness and inflexibil- 
ity of its logic, all commended it to Roman sympathy. The 
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strength of Rome, the secret of her empire, lay in character, 
in an operative code of honor, domestic, civic, and, compara- 
tively, international. As we have said, the Stoic conception of 
virtue corresponded closely to the range of qualities denoted 
by the Roman word for manliness. The traditional types of 
Roman patriot had been so many historical exemplifications 
of Stoicism as yet unformulated. Cato of Utica, who was 
typically Roman, by his faults and limitations as much as by 
his backbone of virtue, was to become for a time the ideal of 
Roman Stoicism. Under the early empire the great jurists of 
Rome were familiar with the Stoic philosophy, inasmuch as 
this had become an important element in Roman education. 
The effect of this philosophy on Roman jurisprudence is 
distinguishable in two directions. In the first place, the 
Roman jurists derived from Stoicism their conception of the 
fundamental principles according to which human conduct 
should be shaped. It was through this conception that they 
were led to bring the jus gentium—which may be roughly de- 
scribed as the Roman system of equity—into harmony with 
the Stoical theory of natural law. Hence their enunciation of 
the jus naturale, or that law which springs from the universal 
nature of man, and the general abiding conditions of human 
life and society, instead of being the product of local, tempor- 
ary and accidental causes. Thus the study of law ceased to be 
empirical, and acquired a scientific foundation. In the second 
place it was through Stoicism that Roman jurisprudence be- 
came merciful and humane. The founders of the school had 
insisted upon the duty of mercy as well as the duty of justice, 
and the later Stoics emphasized the importance of charity, 
beneficence, gentleness, unlimited benevolence and a readiness 
to forgive in all cases in which forgiveness is possible. The 
humanizing side of Stoicism is brought out so strongly in the 
writings of Seneca that he was formerly believed to have had 
intimate relations with contemporary Christians. Jerome 
ranked him in the catalogue of saints. Augustine refers to 
letters alleged to have passed between St. Paul and Seneca, 
but these are now rejected by scholars as apocryphal. There 
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are, nevertheless, many striking resemblances between Seneca 
and St. Paul. There are even found in the former traces of 
some of the best-known parables of Christ, as those of the 
sower, of the rich fool, of the debtor, and of the talents put 
out at usury. He speaks of the house built upon the rock, and 
depicts life as a warfare and a pilgrimage. He teaches that 
God dwells not in temples of wood or stone, nor needs the 
ministrations of human hands; that He has no delight in the 
blood of victims ; that He is near to all His creatures ; that His 
spirit resides in men’s hearts ; that all men are truly His off- 
spring ; that we are members of one body, which is God, or 
Nature ; that men must believe in God before they can ap- 
proach Him ; that the true service of God is to be like unto 
Him ; that all men have sinned, and that none has performed 
all the works of the moral law ; and, finally, that God is no re- 
spector of nations, ranks or conditions, but all, barbarian and 
Roman, bond and free, are alike under His all-seeing provi- 
dence. There is nothing in any of these averments, however, 
that is at variance with the Stoic teaching, however surprisingly 
near they may seem to approach Platonic, or even Christian, 
modes of thought. 

Epictetus, who was born just about the time that Seneca 
died, was an even more memorable example of the moral 
height to which men might be lifted by the Stoic philosophy. 
Pascal thought that no one has more truly recognized man’s 
duties toward God and Himself. Epictetus would not have 
his disciples rest content with the selfish hope of saving their 
own souls ; rather he would have them ever think of the hu- 
man brotherhood, and live, not for themselves, but for man- 


kind. All men, he taught, are brothers, since all have in the 
same degree God for their Father. Man, therefore, no matter 
who or what else he may be, should be the object of our solici- 
tude, simply as being man. No hostility and ill-treatment 
should quench our benevolence. No one is so low but that he 
has claims on the love and justice of his fellow man. Even 
the slave is a man deserving our esteem, and qualified to claim 
from us his rights. The same thought led Epictetus to give a 
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wider range to the conceptions of nationality and race, and to 
advise all men to call themselves citizens of the world, when 
asked to what countries they belonged, and not to say that 
they were Athenians or Corinthians. These ideas flow like a 
golden stream through the whole body of the later Roman 
jurisprudence, and must be largely credited with the mitiga- 
tion and ultimate extinction of human slavery. 
Mayo W. Haze tine. 
(From the New York Suz.) 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 


Tue essay which Gen. Sir Charles W. Wilson has been 


printing in the Quarterly on the site of Golgotha and the Holy 
Sepulchre is the most valuable contribution which has been 
made to this extensive discussion. The gentleness with which 
he and other military men like Warner and Conder write upon 
this and other disputed subjects is in marked contrast with the 
pugnacious and contemptuous manner in which ecclesiastics 
speak of each other in this connection. Sir Charles has gone 
over the whole historic ground as carefully as possible in 
order to find and exhibit the exact basis on which any conclu- 
sion can be based. He is never dogmatic and he prefers to 
understate rather than to overstate his argument, To some 


his treatment may seem so colorless as to be of little value, 
but others will appreciate his mode of reasoning and will be 
content to let the case stand just as it does in his cautious 
mind. He has added to what has been said before some very 
important thoughts on the attitude of the early Christians 
towards Golgotha and the Tomb. 

The view taken is that the early Christians did not give 
nearly so much thought to Biblical sites as was done at a later 
period. They are thought to have been more spiritual than 
those who came after them, and consequently not so much de- 
voted to places and relics. To them the worship of the bone 
of a saint or of a nail of the cross would have seemed idola- 
trous, They took this attitude not only from the teaching of 
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our Lord that God is a spirit and must be worshipped in spirit 
and in truth, but also from their Jewish training. The Jews 
had never been in the way of making pilgrimages to the scene 
of the giving of the law nor to the grave of Abraham. They 
resorted to the temple, but not to find and adore the relics of 
Solomon so much as to bow before the one and ever living 


God. This seems to account for the omission during the first 
three centuries of any reference by Christian writers to the 
Sepulchre or any account of their visit to it. Then comes 
Helena, a new and enthusiastic convert, and she looks for 
places in the more materialistic spirit ; she finds such places as 
correctly as possible and turns them into shrines; and such 


they have been ever since, the most ignorant Christians being 
the ‘most dependent ‘upon these external supports of faith. 
If this view be correct we can see why Helena found no 
churches upon the sacred places, why she placed them there, 
and why it is now impossible to trace the identification farther 


back than her day. 

Sir Charles does not consider it necessary to discuss the 
claims of the hill over Jeremiah’s Grotto, which has for some 
years been regarded by certain Protestant scholars as the true 
site of the crucifixion. There is no proof of this identification, 
but the situation of the hill and especially the form of it have 
given support to the idea that it fulfils the conditions of history 
better than any other place. Being free from buildings on 
account of being a Moslem cemetery it attracts the visitor’s 
steps and satisfies his conception of the scene, but Dr. Schick 
has no confidence in the claim made for it, and that claim has 
not been strengthened by the declaration of Gen. Gordon that 
he had found near by the tomb of our Lord, or by such a 
statement as emanated, it is said, from Dr. Talmadge, that the 
stones on the hill, if broken, were found to have stains of 
blood within. 

Just now the old site seems to be less doubted than formerly, 
and it is not impossible that Sir Charles Wilson’s essay may 
remain to the last word until some actual discovery starts the 
discussion anew. The essay should certainly be printed as a 
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separate pamphlet, and it is to be hoped that its author will 
see that this is done, perhaps with the addition of a map and 
with the introductlon into the text of a part of the very 
numerous notes, all of which are valuable. 

The work which Mr. P. G. Baldensperger is printing in the 
Quarterly, under the name of “ The Immoveable East,” covers 
ground on which previous writers have entered somewhat 
fully, Van Lenep, Thomson, and others, but the long residence 
of this writer in the land will make his articles interesting, and 
they may constitute in the end an excellent work of reference, 
if thoroughly indexed. His first chapter is on the business 
man and deals with the grocer, the perfumer, the coffee shop- 
keeper, the barber, the provision dealer, the baker, the con- 
fectioner, and the miller, with constant reference to the 
Scriptures and evident accuracy of observation. 

The Rev. J. E. Hanauer, a resident of Jerusalem, is now the 
possessor of an excellent camera, and he is sending to the 
Qaarterly photographs of great interest with intelligent notes, 
This will enable him to deal quickly with all discoveries there 
and will go far to make good the deficiency in such notes 
caused by the death of Dr. Schick. What Mr. Hanauer says 
of the Gordon tomb is accompanied with a very fine photo- 
graph, showing that the supposed trough in which the door- 
stone rolled was made for a very different purpose, namely, as 
arow of mangers for donkeys. What can be done with the 
tomb, now that it has been paid for with a large price, it is im- 
possible to say, but certainly it is better to retract an error 
than to persist in it, and perhaps ere long the now salaried 
custodian may be withdrawn, and the honor rightly attaching 
to Gen. Gordon’s name may be saved from the shame of a 
chronological blunder such as was common enough in the 
middle ages but does not belong to our time, and should not be 
perpetuated, if accidentally made. 

Colonel Conder, whose contributions to the Quarterly now- 
adays are very brief though always valuable, has examined 
eight early seals from Jerusalem figured by Perrot in his 
History of Art, and bearing the name Jehovah in such com- 
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pounds as Obadiah, Hananiah and Shemayahu. He finds that 
generally they show no image or animal object, but that some- 
times the law against such representations was not observed. 
It would seem to be plain enough that all along before the 
captivity the Jews were infringing this rule, and that it was 
not until after the return from Babylon that their practice was 
at all in keeping with their doctrine. 

As persons wishing to obtain maps, books or lantern slides, 
often ask what reduction from the prices named will be 
granted on this or that account, I would say once more that no 
reduction is possible except at the expense of the American 
Secretary, who is necessarily at some expense in any case. 
When an invoice is received from London the exact amount to 
be remitted is increased by the actual cost of importation and 
the postage or other expenses of transmission to the pur- 
chaser. He therefore pays the bare cost, and no reduction 
from present prices is possible except when the London office 
may see fit to order it or when our most oppressive tariff shall 
have been lowered essentially, as is devoutly hoped for by 


every lover of learning. 
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Book Reviews. 


Exptorations in Bible Lands During the r9th Century. By 
H. V. Hilprecht. With the Co-operation of Professors Ben- 
zinger, Hommel, Jensen and Steindorff. 

Tais portly volume contains a resumé of the archeological 
work of the entire last century in Assyria and Babylonia, 
Palestine, Egypt and Arabia. Five hundred and seventy- 
eight pages, written by Dr. Hilprecht, are devoted to Assyria 
and Babylonia. A complete and lucid account is given of the 
early attempts at exploration from the time of Grotefend and 
others, and a very full account of the four expeditions of the 
University of Pennsylvania, beginning in 1888, with all of 
which Dr. Hilprecht was connected, first as Assyriologist and 
lastly as Scientific Director. Forty-four pages are devoted to 
the extraordinary achievements of De Sarzec at Tello; some 
twenty pages are given to the English excavations under 
Rassam, and an account is given of the German excavations 
at Nippur under Moritz and Koldewey, and 260 pages are de- 
voted to the expeditions sent out under the auspices of the 
University of Pennsylvania. Due credit is given to the work 
of Dr. Ward, the director of the Wolfe Expedition, and to the 
patient work and energy of Mr. Haynes and to Dr. Peters, 
who secured the necessary funds for the first expedition to 
Babylonia through liberal friends of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Dr. Peters at that time being Professor of Hebrew in 
that institution. 

Unfortunately Dr. Peters, Mr. Haynes and Dr. Hilprecht 
could not and did not work in harmony, and Dr. Hilprecht 
considers that the former explorers, who were not “ experts in 


architecture, Assyriology, or archeology, and therefore could 
furnish only raw material for the use of the specialist.” The 
instructions received by the promotors of the expedition were 
followed out by Mr. Haynes, and these orders were to carry 
off all the tablets and smaller objects he could lay his hands 
on. Unfortunately, conditions or surroundings under which 
tablets or vases were found were lost sight of, and all archzo- 
logical considerations were uncared for. This led to consid- 
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erable friction, but the result of the many expeditions have 
furnished innumerable objects of the greatest interest, and 
besides that a most interesting series of archzological data. 

Messrs. Edward W. and Clarence H. Clark of Philadelphia 
contributed the magnificent sum of $100,000 towards establish- 
ing the “Clark Research Professorship of Assyriology,” the 
only chair of its kind in existence, and the first encumbent is 
authorized to devote the rest of his life to the study and de- 
ciphering of those remarkable results which through the gen- 
erosity and energy of the Messrs. Clark and other Philadelphia 
citizens were obtained at the ruins of Nippur, and which 
through the liberality and personal interest of Mr. Eckley B. 
Coxe, Jr., will be printed and submitted to the public more 
rapidly than was hitherto possible. 

Dr. Hilprecht gives a very full account of the methodical 
explorations of one of the earliest Babylonian cities, the ruins 
of Nippur, the Biblical Calneh (Gen. x: 10). Four distinct 
campaigns, the scientific results equally in rank with the best 
sent out from England and France, were conducted before the 
priceless treasures of literature and art which are now depos- 
ited in the two great museums at Constantinople and Phila- 
delphia could be extracted from their ancient hiding place. 

The first expedition (1888-89) was on the whole tentative. 
It included an accurate survey of the whole ruins, the begin- 
ning of systematic excavations at the temple of Bel, the 
discovery of a Parthian palace, and the unearthing of more 
than 2,000 cuneiform inscriptions representing the principal 
periods of Babylonian history, and including numerous tablets 
of the ancient temple library. The second (1889-90) continued 
in the line of research mapped out by the first, explored the 
upper strata of the temple, and by means of a few deep trial 
trenches produced evidence that a considerable number of 
very ancient monuments still existed in the lower parts of the 
sacred enclosure. It resumed the excavation of the Parthian 
palace, discovered important Cassite archives, and acquired 
about 8,000 tablets of the second and third pre-Christian 
milleniums. The third (1893-96) also directed its chief atten- 
tion to the temple mound, but at the same time made a 
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successful search for inscribed monuments in other sections of 
the ruins, gathering no less than 21,000 cuneiform inscriptions, 
largely fragmentary. It discovered the first well-preserved 
brick arch of pre-Sargonic times (about 4,000 B. C.), and over 
500 vase fragments of the earliest rulers of the country. 

The fourth expedition (1898-1900) was the most successful 
of all. Among other things it definitely located the famous 
temple library at Nippur, from which thousands of tablets had 
previously been obtained, and secured 23,000 tablets and 
fragments, mostly of a literary character. Among the in- 
scriptions are hundreds of historical texts, dictionaries, or lists 
of Sumerian words with Semitic equivalents; lists of birds, 
animals, plants and stones ; lists of words for chairs, stools and 
other articles of furniture ; beautiful hymns ; astronomical and 
mythological inscriptions ; tablets which refer to the service 
and functionaries of the temple; how many garments the god 
Bel wore, how many shrines there were at Nippur, besides 
those dedicated to Bel, and stating what the revenues of the 
temple were ; tablets containing grammatical sentences writ- 
ten by students, arithmetical calculations, etc. Says Dr. 
Hilprecht: “These tablets show the daily life of the people, 
their manufactures, manner of housekeeping, methods of 
training, their irrigating and cultivating systems, their 
customs of marriage and adoption of children, and vividly 
bring before us life as it was in the days of Belshazzar, Neb- 
uchadnezzar, Cyrus, Darius, Sardanapalus, thus carrying us 
back thousands of years before the Christian era.” 

Professor Hilprecht’s understanding of the tower of the 
Temple of Bel ‘is especially interesting, as it offers the first 


reasonable interpretation of the passage in Genesis concerning 
the erection of the Tower of Babel. 

Dr. Benzinger, late of the University of Berlin, writes of re- 
searches in Palestine, and considers the topography, geograph- 
ical survey of the land, Jerusalem, and the archeological 
results, which, while interesting to the Bible student, cannot of 
course be compared with the rich discoveries that have been 
made in Babylonia and Egypt. Says Dr. Benzinger. “If the 
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Moabite King Mesha perpetuated his great exploits on stone, 
a Jeroboam II. or a Hezekiah may have done the same thing. 
The places in which such inscriptions must be supposed to 
exist, ¢. g., Samaria, are as yet quite unexplored. Just as Tel- 
el-Hesy, one of the few mounds so far excavated, at once 
yielded an unexpected result, so many others in the land may 
hide destroyed cities under the surface.” 

The chapter on Egypt is written by Professor Dr. George 
Steindorff of the University of Leipzig, a distinguished 
Egyptologist and Coptic scholar, and the author of a grammar, 
besides many valuable publications on Egyptology. Dr. 
Steindorff writes of the history of the excavations made during 
the last century, touching upon the most important discover- 
ies in Egypt, including the work of Mariette, Maspero, Gré- 
baut, de Morgan, Victor Loret, Amelineau, and others, and the 
work of the Egypt Exploration Fund. Dr. Steindorff de- 
scribes the results of the excavations, the pyramids of Mem- 
phis, the Fayifim, El-Amarna, Thebes, and the Tombs of the 
Kings and the oldest Egyptian cemeteries. 

Professor Dr. Fritz Hommel, of the University of Munich, 
supplies an entertaining chapter on Arabia, giving an account 
of the various expeditions to that country down to that of the 


Vienna Academy in December 1898. A chapter is devoted to 
Arabian philology and inscriptions. Professor Dr. Peter 
Jensen, of the University of Marburg, the well-known Hittite 
scholar, and one of the foremost Assyriologists in Europe, 
contributes a chapter entitled “The So-called Hittites and 
their Inscriptions.” Dr. Jenner regards the Hittite inscrip- 


tions as the most ancient monuments of our Indogermanic 
speech, and as the oldest native documents of Indogermanic 
history. He considers that the Hittite writing was invented 
by the forefathers of the modern Armenians, and he enters 
fully into an account of his own methods of decipherment. 
The book is printed on enameled paper from clear and 
readable type, and is imbellished with two hundred half-tone 


illustrations, and four maps. 


(Philadelphia. A.J. Holman & Co. Large Octavo, pp. 809. 
Price $3.00). 
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A History of Egypt. From the End of the Neolithic Period 
to the Death of Cleopatra VII, B. C. 30. By E. A. Wallis 


Budge, M. A., etc., Keeper of the Egyptian and Assyrian An- 
tiquities in the British Museum. 

This work deals with the history of Egypt and her people 
from the latter part of the Neolithic period, and ends with the 
description of her conquest by the Romans under Cesar 
Octavianus, B. C. 30. The material is derived from ancient 
Egyptian monuments and papyri, and it exhibits the ripest 
conclusions of English, French, and German Egyptologists. 


Each volume describes a certain period of Egyptian his- 
tory, and is divided into chapters, each of which 
treats of a dynasty, or group of dynasties, or con- 
tains a summary of the principal characteristics which 
distinguish the period with which the volume is concerned. 
The reign of each king is described in a number of para- 


graphs, wherein will be found not only an enumeration of the 
bare facts of history, but also extracts from papyri and stele 
and other Egyptian documents, which serve to illustrate the 
condition of the country, both civil and military, during the 
period of his rule. To supplement the statements of the 
hieroglyphic inscriptions and supply interesting and often 
important information about Egypt and the Egyptians, Dr. 
Budge has drawn from Herodotus, Diodorus, and other classi- 
cal writers. Numerous references are given to published 
works in English, French and German, wherein the reader 
will find the Egyptian texts, often with translations and 
elaborate introductions. 

The first volume of this work covering the Neolithic and 
Archaic periods was reviewed in the Bistia for September, 
1902. The second volume continues the history from the end 
of the IIId. Dynasty to the close of the reign of Seankh-ka-Ra, 
who was famous for the despatch of an expedition to Punt, 
and who was the last king of the XIth. Dynasty. Dr. Budge 
states squarely that “no evidence exists which would place 


Punt further south than the Elephant river on the east coast 


of Africa,” and that all the Egyptological evidence at present 
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available contradicts'the assertion of some Egyptologists and 
travelers, that the Egyptians “got their gold mainly from 
South Africa.” 

The second volume deals principally with the personal of 
Great Pyramid; Builders, one of the most fascinating epochs of 
Egyptianjhistory. Volume third considers Egypt under the 
Amenemhats‘and Hyksos, ending with the reign of Thothmes 
II. This period is one of the most important in the history of 
Egypt, for during its course the Egyptians founded their 
great colony in Nubia, and defeated the Hyksos, and began to 
extend their possessions into Western Asia. Says Dr. Budge, 
the departure of the Hyksos “was the first and greatest 
Exodus from the Delta, and it became the historic fact around 
which, in later centuries, the Hebrews hung the traditions of 
their great men in Egypt, and their expulsion therefrom. In 
fact, late writers like Josephus have entirely confused this 
great Exodus with that smaller Exodus during which the de- 
scendants of the Patriarch Jacob were obliged to flee to 
Palestine.” 

Volume four treats of the period when the Egyptians suc- 
ceeded in establishing their empire in Palestine and Syria, and 
extended their rule as far eastward as the Euphrates, covering 


a period from about 1550 to 1400 B. C. This period included 
the reigns of Thothmes III. and Amen-hetep III., whose 
energy and ability raised Egypt to an exalted position among 
the civilized nations of the world. This was the Golden Age 
of Egypt, when painters, sculptors, architects and engineers 
found abundant employment in the capital in connection with 
granite obelisks, colossal statues, fine bas-reliefs and magnifi- 
cent temples. A chapter is devoted to the Tell el-Amarna 
tablets which were written to Amen-hetep III. and his son, 
Amen-hetep IV., kings of the XVIIIth. Dynasty, by kings and 
governors of certain countries, and districts, and cities, and 
towns in Western Asia. A summary is given of the principal 


tablets, 
Volume fifth considers Egypt under Rameses the Great and 
ends with Rameses XII., the last king of the XXth. Dynasty, 
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1130 B.C. During this period are included the reigns of Seti 
I. and Rameses II. and III., and Menephthah, under which 
Egypt attained to a very high state of prosperity, and became 
mistress of the trade of the Red Sea and of the Mediterranean 


Sea. Achapter is devoted to the Exodus of the Israelites, 


and the unhistorical account given by Josephus in the light of 
recently ascertained facts, and the unhistorical character of 
many parts of it is made plain. Says Dr. Budge: “ That 
Manetho preserved in his history of Egypt and Egyptian tra- 
dition of a great exodus of foreigners from the Delta there is 
no reason to doubt, but until we have this writer’s account of 
it in his own words no final opinion of its value historically 
can be arrived at.” The narrative of the Book of Exodus ap- 
pears to Dr. Budge to be based on historical facts, and the 
archeological evidence contained in it proves that it is no 
historical romance as some have endeavored to show. Says 
Dr. Budge: “In the present state of Egyptological knowledge 
it is impossible to ‘settle’ the difficulties which beset the 
Exodus question, but the present writer, who has gone over 
the routes proposed by both M.° Naville and Sir William 
Dawson, thinks that, if the matter is to be considered from a 
practical standpoint, the only possible way for the Israelites to 
escape quickly into the Etham desert was by a passage across 
Lake Timsah ; on their route after they had crossed he offers 
no opinion.” 

Volume sixth considers Egypt under the Priest-kings, 
Tanites and Nubians. In this volume Dr. Budge takes occa- 
sion to show that the Musuri was Egypt and not a country in 
Northern Arabia, as has been maintained by Dr. Winckler and 
by his followers, Professors T. K. Cheyne and others. Says 
Dr. Budge: “ Winckler’s wild theories have already brought 
discredit upon Assyriology, a fact which is to be deplored, and 
their adoption and promulgation by Professor Cheyne cannot 
but increase the number of those who already view with dis- 
trust the really good work which has been done by the ablest 
of the higher ‘critics,’ and who doubt the genuine progress 
which they have made. The effect upon the lay mind of wild 
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theories thus put forward by irresponsible critics is not hard 
to foresee, and it is certain that they will not advance the true 
interests either of Assyriology or of the ‘higher criticism’ of 
the Old Testament.” 

Volume seventh treats of Egypt under the Saites, Persians 
and Ptolemais, and the narrative describes the principal 
events which took place in Egypt about B. C. 591 to B. C. 205. 
Volume eight considers Egypt from the end of the reign of 
Ptolemy IV. to the death of Cleopatra VIL, z. ¢., from about B. 
C. 210 to B. C. 301, and closes with a brief sketch of Nubian 
history. This period is interesting as illustrating the trans- 
formation of Egypt into a Hellenized state, and the gradual 
growth of Greek influence in the country. 

The volumes are illustrated by a series of reproductions 
made from the pre-dynastic and dynastic antiquities preserved 
in the British Museum and elsewhere from photographs of 
Egyptian temples and pyramids and other monuments and of 
Nile scenery, and from outline drawings and tracings made 
chiefly from published works. The names and titles of each 
king are given in the hieroglyphic character at the head of the 
section which treats of his reign, and the names of the kings 
given throughout the volumes from the fullest King List 
which has hitherto been published. In fact, this is the most 
up-to-date work on the subject and covers ground occupied by 
no other work. 

(New York. Henry Frowde, Oxford University Press, 91 
Fifth Avenue. Eight volumes, 12 mo.) 


Firchaological Notes. 

In an illustrated article in the Open Court for February, by 
Prof. Charles C. Torrey, entitled “The Remains of a Pheeni- 
cian Temple,” the writer says: “It is surprising how few un- 
doubted monuments of the old Phceenician civilization have 
been preserved for us—or, to speak more accurately, how few 


are known to be in existence. For more than a thousand 
years the Phoenicians were in many respects the foremost peo- 
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ple of Western Asia. They were great builders, and all along 
the line of magnificent cities with which they had bordered 
the Mediterranean shores from Carmel two hundred miles 
northward to Laodicea, great temples, palaces, and other 
monuments must have been conspicuous far and wide, as are 
the towers of Naples and Genoa, or the mosques of Constanti- 
nople, at the present day. But all these buildings have 
disappeared, and so completely as to leave hardly a trace 
behind. At Rome, Pestum, Agrigentum, Athens, Ephesus, 
Baalbek, and many other cities of the Mediterranean lands, 
stately ruins, sufficient to give us some idea of the ancient 
splendor, are still standing ; but on no one of the old Pheeni- 
cian sites has there been found, hitherto, anything to corre- 
spond to the remains just mentioned.” 

Prof. Torrey describes the discovery of the extensive ruins 
of a Phoenician temple—the first of the kind which has come 
to light. It lies about two miles north of the present city of 
Sidon. Says Prof. Torrey: “The greater part of the ruins is 
still unexplored ; many more antiquities, large and small, and 
among them doubtless some of considerable importance, 
await discovery ; much is yet to be learned about the most 
interesting object of all, the temple itself. It would be no 
small gain for our knowledge of Old Phoenicia if this great 
ruin could be thoroughly and carefully excavated, and meas- 


ures then be taken to preserve intact all that remains of this 
sole monument of its kind.” 


An investigation of the tomb of Thothmes IV, near Thebes, 
in which a splendid chariot was found by Mr. Davis, an 
American, revealed many interesting features. 

Around a large chamber, in which there is a magnificent 
granite sarcophagus covered with texts from the Book of the 
Dead, are smaller chambers. 

The floor of one of these is strewn with mummified loins of 
beef, legs of mutton and trussed ducks and geese, offerings 
made to the dead King nearly four thousand years ago. Clay 
seals bearing the King’s name are attached to the doors of the 
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chambers. These indicate that the Egyptians of the eight- 
eenth dynasty, to some extent, anticipated the invention of 
printing, the raised parts of the seals having been smeared 
with blue ink before the clay was impressed. 

The walls of one chamber are adorned with paintings. 
There is also an inscription stating that the tomb was plun- 
dered by robbers in the eighth year of Horemheb, but was 
restored as far as possible by the reigning Pharaoh. It was 
doubtless then that the jewelry buried with Thothmes was 
stolen. 

The floor of this chamber is covered with vases, dishes and 
other objects, nearly all of which were wantonly broken, ap- 
parently by the robbers. Some had been repaired. 

There was also a piece of textile fabric, in which hiero- 
glyphics of various colors are woven with such wonderful 
skill as to present the appearance of a painting on linen. 

The great find, however, is the chariot. The body alone re- 
mains, but this is in perfect condition. 


The wooden frame was first covered with papier mache, and 
this with stucco, which is carved into scenes from battles 
Pharaoh fought in Syria. Every detail is exquisitely finished, 


the whole being one of the finest specimens of art preserved 
from antiquity. 

With the chariot was found a leather gauntlet, which pro- 
tected the King’s hand and wrist when he used a bow or the 
reins. 


It has sometimes been supposed that the Star of Bethlehem 
the shining herald of the Christian Era, was a conjunction of 
two planets. Mr. Davies Forbes has hazarded the supposition, 
which is worth more critical examination than we can give to 
it, that the celestial apparition was the comet known as 
Halley’s comet. The comet has an interval of approximately 
seventy-five years, ten months and six days, and became visi- 
ble when it last appeared in October, 1835. It will, therefore, 
probably be seen again in 1911. Halley, who was appointed 
Astronomer-Royal in 1719, and who had seen the comet in 
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1682, predicted its return in 1759. Several of its seventy-six 
year reappearances have been observed. The defeat of Mith- 
ridates by Pompey was signalized in 152 B. C. by one of them. 
Josephus tells us of another of them at the destruction of 
Jerusalem about 75 A.D. Mr. Forbes therefore contends that 
one of the returns of the comet between these two dates must 
have been about the date of the birth of Christ. Some months 
before the wise men saw “His star” in the East. The comet 
would then be on its course towards the sun ; and on itsreturn 
six months later it would be in the zenith above Bethlehem 
about the end of December. Anybody who begins to compute 
subsequent dates will perceive, however, that the comet is 
some fifteen years out, and should have returned, not in 1835, 
but in 1820. Mr. Forbes surmounts this difficulty by remark- 
ing that it was not until the Sixth Century that Dionysius 
made out our present chronology, and made at that time an 
error of fifteen years. The error has become stereotyped, 
and this year should not be 1903 but 1888. 


A museum of Nippur of the sixth century B.C., discovered 
by Prof. Hilprecht, has come into the possession of the 
University of Pennsylvania. The museum is not very big, 
being entirely contained in a large earthern jar, but the con- 
tents are very valuable from a historical point of view, and 
show that the ideas of the early curator were much like those 
of present curators. Whether the specimens were excavated 
or purchased is not known, but they undoubtedly represent a 
collection which must have been made during the time of 
Belshazzar, since it was found in one of the upper strata at 
Nippur. The best specimen in the jar is an inscription con- 
taining the titles of Sargon I, who lived about 3,800 B. C. 
There is a black stone votive tablet of Ur-Gur, 2,700 B. C., 
which tells that this king built the great wall around the city 
of Nippur. Then there is a terra-cotta brick stamp of Bur- 
Sin, which is the first yet found of that king. Another tablet 
states that the large hall of the temple was called Emakh, and 
also that there were twenty-four other shrines to gods in the 
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temple besides the ones that have been found of Bel and his 
consort, Beltis. An interesting tablet gives some astronomical 
observations on Virgo and Scorpio. The little museum con- 
tains nineteen pieces in all. 


Tue discovery by Dr. Richard Herzog, of Tiibingen, of the 
ancient temple of Asculapius, on the island of Cos, is likely to 
solve the interesting question whether there were lying-in and 
other hospitals before the Christian era. The temple is 18% 
yards wide by 40% yards long, and was found under a small 
Byzantine church, dedicated to the Blessed Virgin of Tarsus. 
The columns of the temple were found lying whole or in parts 
in a place called Condje Baktchessi, or in the garden of the 
flower buds. A Greek inscription was found on the entrance 
hall of the temple, which read, when translated: “Sundry 
elders from different States have decided by vote to carry on 
this holy asylum of Asculapius.” A statue of Hygeia was 
found and a portion of an image in relief of a serpent, the 
symbol of the god, besides numerous votive offerings. Exca- 
vations will continue until the whole site has been cleared up. 


Tue double number, 1 and 2, of the Zeztschrift of the Ger- 
man Palestine Society is devoted to a discussion of the 
climatology and meteorology of the Holy Land from the pen 
of Dr. Hilderscheid. The article is also historical, and dis- 
cusses fully the information to be gained from the Scriptures 
and the Talmud. The author concludes that there is no evi- 
dence that there has ever been a general destruction of forests 
which changed Palestine from a land flowing with milk and 
honey, supporting some six millions in the time of David and 
Solomon, to a comparatively dreary waste that can now 
scarcely sustain half a million. The best historic data go to 
show that there never was an abundance of forests in Pales- 
tine. Hilderschied accordingly agrees with Conder and 
others in holding that political causes alone have produced the 
present deplorable conditions, and points to the success of the 
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German Temple Society colonies as proof that the projects of 
the Zionists to re-establish the Jewish nationality on the 
historic soil of the fathers is not a visionary dream, so far as 
the capacity of the country again to support a large population 
is concerned. The article is accompanied by four excellent 


charts and one meteorological map. 


AnoTuer interesting discovery has been made at Madaba, 
in Moab, where the wonderful Mosaic map of Palestine was 
found some years ago. The new relic is also a mosaic, but is 
enhanced in value by being accompanied by a Greek inscrip- 
tion which read : 

“Lord God who hast created the heaven and the earth, give 


life to Anastasius, to Thomas and to Theodora, . . . Mosaic of 


Salamanios.” 

The mosaic represents the sea with a female bust, inscribed 
Thalassa, rising from the waves, and fish disporting in the 
water. The discovery was made at the so-called Church of 


the Apostles. 

Salamanios is a Greek form evidently of the Semitic name, 
Shalman or Shalom “peace” and we have Salamanes and 
Salmanos upon inscriptions from the Haurau and perhaps 
Selamanes at Shekh el Barakhet. 





An inscribed Egyptian Scarab amulet has recently been 
found in a tomb at Jerusalem, which may have belonged to an 
Egyptian official in Palestine at the time of the Pharaonic 
rule as described to us in the Tel-el-Amarna tablets. 

It reads “ The one who isthe Smer (royal companion) “ Life, 
health, strength.” There is nothing in the text, or in the 
character of the hieroglyphs to enable us to even approxi- 
mately date this little relic. The Smer, or royal companion, 
was a title recorded in inscriptions from the VIth to last 


Egyptian dynasty, but if an Egyptian occupied the Sepulchre 
he would probably have been buried there at the time of 


Amenophis. 
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Messrs. T. & T. Clark of Edinburgh have issued ‘“‘ The 
Oldest Code of Laws in the World,” edited by Professor C. H. 
W. Johns, lecturer on Assyriology at Cambridge. In an arti- 
cle on the subject in the March Lxfositor Professor Johns 
says: “Considered as a code of laws, it presupposes a very 
highly advanced state of civilization. On all hands appear a 


crowd of officials with highly specialized functions, a settled 


landed gentry, a populace widely possessed of fair wealth, a 
vast army of slaves. We see numerous trades, and occupa- 
tions, a well established commerce, making distant journeys 
by land and river, to trade and exchange produce, a regular 
judiciary, a firmly established central government, with con- 
siderable local and district devolution of responsibility. But, 
above all, we have the duties and liabilities of each class set 
out, regulated, and co-ordinated. Fees, fines, wages, rents, 


prices are fixed by statue.” This code dates from B. C. 2285- 
2242. 


Contents of the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Arch- 
ecology. Vol. XXV. Part 2, The Book of the Dead. Chap- 
ters CXLIX and CL. E. Naville—Cylinder-seals belonging to 
Mr. Rigg, T. G. Pinches—Matériaux pour l’Etude de la 
Religion Assyro-Babyloniénne, A. Boissier—The Chronology 
of Asurbanipal’s Reign, C. H. W. Johns—Note on a Bilingual 
Charm, B. Moritz—Some Unconventional Views on the Text 


of the Bible, IV, H. H. Howarth—The Decalogue and Deu- 


teronomy in Coptic, W. E. Crum—A Relic of Amenotop III, 
W. L. Nash. 


A TELEGRAM from Cairo says: “Mr. Davis, an American, 
who has spent much money on explorations near Thebes, 
found a few days ago a splendid chariot in the tomb of King 
Thothmes IV. (XVIIIth Theban Dynasty, B. C. 1533). The 


fittings are of bronze and the rest is gilded wood. Thechariot 
is of full size and has been valued at 45.000.” 
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In an article on “The Historicity of the Hebrew Patriarchs 
in the Light of Recent Archeology,” the Hom#letic Review for 
for March, Professor Sayce says: “In the case of the Hebrew 
patriarchs, the pronouncement of archeology is unmistakable. 
Wherever Archeological facts have come-to light which bear 
on the history of the patriarchs, they have gone to confirm it. 
In no instance have they supported the conclusion of the 
higher critic. One by one, on the contrary, have his asser- 
tions been disproved. It has been shown that writing and 
reading were common in the patriarchal world, that close re- 
lations existed between Babylonia and Canaan, and that Ur of 
the Chaldees was an important Babylonian city largely inhab- 


ited by settlers from Canaan and South Arabia.” 

Professor George H. Schodde, Ph. D., contributes to this 
number of the Review an article on “The Code of Ham- 
murabi.” 


Tue IIId and [Vth Hefte of last year’s Der Alte Orient are 


devoted respectively to “Die Aramier " and “Die Gesetze 
Hammurabis.” The first is by Dr. Albert Sanda, and contains 
in small compass a complete account of what we know of the 
different branches of the Aramezans, their migrations, their 
language and civilization, the inscriptions left by them, etc. 
Dr. H. Winckler contributes the translation of the recently 
discovered Code of Hammurabi. 





KEY TO THE KOSMOS OF THE BABYLONIANS. 


By WILLIAM F. WARREN. See J. A. O. S. vol. xxii, p. 138. 


1, 1’ Globe of the Stars. 1 Abode of An-shar. 
Globe of Ninib, 1’ Abode of Nin-ki-gal. 
Globe of Marduk. 1—7 «Way of Anu.” 
Globe of Nergal. 7'—l' “Way of Ea.”’ 
Globe of Ishtar. 99,99 Two of the four seas by 


Globe of Nabu. which the Upper E-KUR is separated 
Globe of Shamesh. : from the Nether. 
Globe of Sin. 





